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‘That's No Joke, Son’ 
Or ‘It's Tough To Be Funny’ 


By Allan A. Glatthorn 


Language Arts Coordinator, Abington Senior High School, 
Abington, Penna. 


“It's tough to be funny.” Every 
comedian, from Aristophanes to 
Milton Berle, has made substanti- 
ally the same comment. Nowhere 
is the sad truth of the remark 
better demonstrated than in the 
humorless pages of school news- 
papers. Perhaps part of the trouble 
stems from the fact that a sense of 
humor is not a quality that one can 
impart. Yet from my experience as 
a faculty adviser and contest judge, 
I have come to certain general con- 
clusions about the nature of stu- 
dent humor. 

Without wishing to be complete- 
ly negative, I should like to begin 
with a few caveats that young writ- 
ers would do well to heed: 

1. Avoid the last-paragraph sur- 
prise gimamick, in which, for ex- 
ample, the writer tells a gruesome 
tale of horror and suspenseful wait- 
ing, then ends by saying, “Finally 
I left the dentist’s office.” The 
trouble with these things is that the 
writer usually telegraphs the end- 
ing in the first paragraph, so that 
the disgusted reader skips to the 
last line just to see whether he was 
right. 

2. Don’t pin old jokes on local 
students. Broadway columnists can 
get away with this, attributing 
some scintillating mot to Marilyn 
Monroe just to give it currency, but 
the high school writer is dealing 
with personalities who are too well 
known locally to be able to try this. 

3. Don’t od the slightest 
suggestion of anything off-color. 


This seems too obvious to state, per- 
haps, but advisers who have to 
proofread hastily or who aren’t up 
on the latest teen-age double en- 
tendre can often slip and permit 
some seemingly-innocuous line to 
get im that later causes much em- 
barrassment. 

4. Don’t use any material, no 
matter how humorous, that ridi- 
cules any group or individual. No 
adviser likes to set himself up as a 
dictatorial censor; but too often the 
student is unaware of the damage 
he does when he uses a dialect joke 
or makes a member of a minority 
group the butt of a funny story. 
The trouble with the printed word 
is that it cannot be canceled or 
wiped out. Printed retractions only 
serve to focus attention on the 
offending material. 

5. There is, I believe, a place 
for an occasional humor exchange 
column, but student editors must 
realize the necessity of giving credit 
when they borrow. Stealing a joke 
from another paper without indi- 
cating the source is still plagiarism, 
no matter how we may try to dig- 
nify it. 

6. We must all be chary of us- 
ing any typographical devices that 
call attention to our humor. The 
essence of humor is subtlety. Label- 
ing a column “Jokes” or “Humor” 
only serves to put the author on 
the defensive. Over-use of italics 
for emphasis or putting a question 
mark in parentheses to indicate 
sarcasm — “a very smart (?) stu- 
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dent” — offends the intelligence of 
the reader. 

7. Finally, avoid the hackneyed 
subjects and devices that have long 
since lost whatever slight humor 
they may have once possessed. We 
have had too much of senseless 
little paragraphs composed. of song 
titles, of humorless accounts of a 
baby-sitter’s troubles, of lengthy 
descriptions of a girl’s version of a 
baseball game. The first parody of 
“Dragnet” was quite funny; the 
332nd had become a little boring. 

Yet it is easy to be negative, and 
these warnings are in themselves 
hardly original. What positive help 
can an adviser give the neophyte 
humorist? 

First, I would like to say that al- 
most all humor should be based on 
situations that directly affect young 
people. School, family life, their 
own social life — these are first- 
hand experiences that can provide 
a wealth of material for the school 
wit. What better source of comedy 
can anyone find than in the zany, 
bizarre occurences that daily take 
place in the nation’s schools? TV 
wit Sam Levenson has made a na- 
tional reputation out of his experi- 
ences as a teacher, yet high school 
writers moan, “Nothing funny ever 
happens around here.” 

In addition to keeping it close 
at hand, I would suggest that wher- 
ever possible the student writer 
base his humor on situations fa- 
miliar to everyone. Private little 
jokes or esoteric references have no 
place in the school paper. Every 
time we read good satire or watch 
a TV comedian burlesquing the fa- 
miliar, we say to saniiiien “That’s 
just the way I remember it.” Wait- 
ing in the cafeteria line, riding the 
school bus, taking a test — are all 
trying experiences that provoke a 
smile because of their familiarity. 

A final general principal is to 
keep it original. So easy to say, so 
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hard to do! Yet I would much 
prefer that a student writer try a 
new idea, a new approach, a new 
technique — and fail in the attempt 
than that he successfully imitate a 
popular wit or draw a few last 
laughs from a weary topic. 

Aside from these general sugges- 
tions, the following specific ty 
or approaches seem to me to be rich 
sources for humor: 

1. The pun. Why is this sorely- 
abused technique so conspicuously 
absent from school papers? Have 
our students never learned to ana- 
lyze a word or phrase, twist it 
around, take it apart, listen to its 
sound — and then make up an orig- 
inal pun? The student versifier 
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who complained that for a dieter, | 


“every cake is pound cake” wasn't 
coming up with anything brilliant, 
but he brought a wry smile to many 
faces. : 

2. The parody. We have had, 
as previously mentioned, enough 
parodies of “Dragnet,” but why 
must we stop there? How might 
Shakespeare answer a_ teacher's 
questions? What would Macbeth 
sound like if he turned into a soap 
opera? How would class recita- 


tions sound if we patterned them | 


after “The $64,000 Question”? The 
list of subjects and styles easy to 
parody is not endless, but intrigu- 
ingly long. 

3. Satire. This is a subtle wit, 
the more subtle, the more effective; 
but even the heavy hand of a soph- 
omor can produce some acceptable 


- 


satire. An unruly class meeting, a 


boring homeroom discussion, the 
spectators at a football game, a 
Soviet classroom — these and other 
subjects make us laugh when held 
up to the distorting light of satire. 

4. Humorous definitions. Cer- 
tainly, these constitute an ancient 
technique, but when the writer 
gives them local applications — and 
doesn’t overdo them, they have a 
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place on the feature page. (What- 
ever you do, however, don’t put 
“Daffynitions” at the top of the 
column. Aside from being a label 
head, the word has been so over- 
worked that it has lost all punch.) 
Defining ‘“‘mustard” as “a spicy 
substance commonly spread on 
spectators at a football game,” can 
give the page a bit of a lift. 

A humorous series on students’ 
part-time jobs, a questions-to-the- 
editor article, first person accounts 
of trying times (the first day in a 
new school, trying to take a shower 
in the gym), a series on the ridicu- 


THE BEST LEAD TELLS BEST ... 
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lous material found in textbooks 
(those complicated sentences to be 
corrected in grammar books, math 
problems that are completely un- 
realistic), articles that describe 
humorous types of teachers, or 
types of exams, or types of gym stu- 
dents — these are other possibilities 
that students might well try. 
Sigmund Freud once prepound- 
ed a theory of humor as being the 
vicarious enjoyment of suffering. 
Too often in the past the suffering 
has been all too real on the part of 
the reader. Let’s hope some of the 
above suggestions reduce the pain. 


The Best Lead Tells Best 
What Is Most Important 


Newsy, short, and correct lead 
paragraphs are too often a rarity in 
the student press. They are not a 
rarity in Vidette, a biweekly paper 
put out by the students of Mc- 
Caskey High School, Lancaster, 
Penna. 

A paper which has won top 
honors again and again in many 
press association competitions, it is 
under the able advisership of Mr. 
Robert W. Broome. 

The editor of The Bulletin has 
taken the following lead para- 
graphs from three consecutive 
issues. 

Here are some leads from the 
issue for September 23, 1955: 

Hangout Counctl’s first organiza- 
tional meeting this fall is slated for 
next Tuesday, September 27, in the 
Wood Memorial Room of the 
Y. M. C. A. 

Twenty-seven students, including 
17 boys and 10 girls, enrolled in 
the distributive education course 
this year. 


New and unusual drills will be 
presented by the McCaskey Red 





and Black Marching Band at home 
and away games throughout the 
football season. 

Initiation into Bethel Number 4, 
International Order of Job’s 
Daughters, is scheduled for October 
17 at 7:30 p.m. in Odd Fellows’ 
Hall. 

Playing host to the Upper Darby 
eleven tomorrow at 1:30 p.m., the 
Red and Black Tornado will be out 
to repeat last year’s victory of 31-18. 

A “Daisy Crockett” archery tour- 
nament has been added to the long 
list of girls’ intramural sports. 

From the October 7 issue come 
these lead paragraphs: 

To teach young people the Amer- 
ican business system in a “learn by 
doing” experience ts the purpose of 
Junior Achievement. 

“Truth Sets Men Free” is the 
theme for the 30th annual meeting 
of the Southern Convention Dis- 
trict taking place at McCaskey, Oc- 
tober 28. 

“Time Out For Ginger’ will. be 
presented Friday and Saturday, No- 
vember 18 and 19, in the school 
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auditorium by dramatics students 
under the direction of Miss Naomi 
B. Terry. 

Girls in Miss Julia Ann Heagey’s 
senior health class brought their 
hobbies to school and discussed 
them with their classmates. 

Special training in sales for all 
students wishing to secure a job 
during the Christmas season will 
begin October 10 at 3 p.m. in room 
112. 

After trouncing Central High 
School, formerly North York, on 
Wednesday, October 5, by a 5-0 
score on the home field by Buddy 
Bear’s accurate goal shooting, the 
Tornado booters will travel to 
Myerstown, October 13. 

James J. Neely, now in his 26th 
year at the helm of soccer in Lan- 
caster, started playing the game at 
the age of eight in Belfast, North 
Ireland, where he was born. 

Alan Koth and Melvin Grill cap- 
tured the varsity doubles crown by 
defeating Carl Frey and Charles 
Bump 6-1, 6-0. 

These lead paragraphs 
from the issue of October 21: 


come 


Make The First Words Of The Lead Count 


“Journalism and the Student 
Publication” by Maguire and 
Spong, published by Harper & 
Brothers, New York, is a very use- 


ful, practical text for anyone seek- 
ing to improve his newspaper or 
magazine. The following informa- 
tion on lead paragraphs comes from 
page 74 in a chapter headed “‘Writ- 
ing the Lead.” 

“The important words in any 
lead sentence are the first three or 
four. They are wasted if you give 
them over to weak phrases. A good 
rule to follow is: Try to tell the 
reader tn the first four words of the 
lead what distinguishes your story 
from every other story of its type. 
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Inaugurating the social actiw- 
ties of the school year, the All- 
School Social Committee will spon. 
sor its first dance, “Football Fro. 
lic,” this evening from 8:30 to 11:30 
in the school gymnasium. 

“I Speak for Democracy” is the 
topic for the ninth annual Voice of 
Democracy Contest sponsored by 
the Lancaster Chapter of the 
United States Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. 

The War of the Roses will again 
be fought as the Red Rose cross 
country team meets the York 
White Rose runners at York, Tues } 
day, October 25. 

Halloween, which means _hal- 
lowed or holy evening because it 
comes the day before All Saints 
Day, will be celebrated October 31. 
Now it ts observed with pranks and 
parties and with customs that are | 
a mixture of many beliefs. 

In recognition of the importance 
of homemaking, Betty Crocker of 
General Mills is conducting her 
second annual “Search for the All- 
American Homemaker of Tomor- 
row.” 


- 


~” 


In other words, tell your reader as 
early as you can what made today’s 
football game different from last 
Saturday’s or that of the Saturday 
before last. 

“Place phrases and_ time 
phrases — always weak phrases — 
should usually be avoided at the 
beginning of a lead sentence. | 
Where or When leads are appro- , 
priate only when place or time are 
the most important elements in the 
story. The news story which be- 
gins: ‘Last night in Fairchild Hall, 
or ‘At a meeting of the Parent: 
Teachers Association,’ or ‘At 2 0- 
clock next Sunday afternoon,’ al- 
most invariably is a badly written 
story.” 
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Stories Should Be The Life 


Of The School Magazine 


By Dorothy Cathell 


Adviser, “The Oracle,’ Abington Senior High School, 
Abington, Penna. 


When you open a magazine, 
what do you read first? The stories, 
of course. And so do the readers of 
the high school magazines. Obvi- 
ously it is the task of the editors 
to find and publish readable, in- 
teresting stories — an impossible 
job unless your high school 
school writers supply those stroies. 
Now just how does one go about 
writing a good short-story? 

First of all, one must be a stu- 
dent of life, an acute observer of 
the world in which he lives. He 
must be sensitive to impressions — 
the sights, sounds, odors, feelings, 
human relations that make up life. 
If he opens his mind and heart, he 
will find a story wherever he moves 
— that odd girl in history class who 
shuts herself off from everyone, the 
little German immigrant struggling 
to speak English, the funny mix-up 
Bill got into when he asked two 
girls to the same dance. Of such 
stuff as this are stories born. Un- 
less the young writer is willing to 
do a great amount of research, he 
will write best when he is handling 
material familiar to him. Let teen- 
agers interpret themselves to their 
own world instead of writing dull 
rehash of stories read and movies 
seen. 


While stories of mood or emo- 
tional analysis are excellent when 
done by a skilled writer, the begin- 
ning writer should make his story 
present a conflict — someone want- 
ing very badly something that he 
cannot get — at least temporarily. 
If he does finally achieve his ambi- 
tion, that makes a happy ending; 


when he fails, tragedy results. How- 
ever, the main character must suc- 
ceed or fail through his own efforts 
— no fairy godmothers in the shape 
of lucky accidents or improbable 
windfalls. Let your Marianne or 
Lancelot work out his own salva- 
tion — or go down trying. 

After you have mapped out your 
main conflict and know clearly how 
your story is going to end — and, 
believe it or not, some good writers 
write the ending first — now you 
are ready to write your opening 
paragraphs. Follow one main rule: 
attract your reader’s interest. If 
you do not do that at once, he will 
not even finish reading the story. 
Plunge right into the action, prefer- 
ably with conversation that indi- 
cates the conflict. After the unsus- 
pecting reader gets very much ex- 
cited about why the demure Janet 
is dating the school’s worst wolf, 
then you can go back and supply a 
few necessary details about when 
and where. 


Now before you get too far with 
your masterpiece, pause and decide 
a very important question: Who is 
telling this story? You say, “I am, 
of course.” Do not be so sure. A 
good short-story should be told 
from one and only one angle. In a 
first person story, Janet will tell 
her own story; a third person story 
can still be told from Janet’s point 
of view; and it must not include 
anything that Janet would not 
know. But telling it from Janet’s 
angle may destroy the suspense you 
wish to build up. Maybe it would 
be wiser to let Janet’ faithful boy- 
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friend, Terry, the boy next door, 
tell the story. He is the one who 
cannot understand Janet’s dating 
that Casanova. Or Janet’s best girl 
friend, to whom Terry comes for 
sympathy, might supply a_ better 
angle. Remember that a shift in 
point of view only confuses the 
reader. 

With reference to plot develop- 
ment, one popular author of maga- 
zine fiction advises writers to think 
of their story in terms of three or 
four dramatic scenes and then 
develop each scene with a maxi- 
mum of conversation and action 
and a minimum of explanation and 
description. Instead of telling the 
reader that Bernice is fickle, write 
a scene in which Bernice tele- 
phones Ted that she is too sick to 
go to the dance with him while 
Pete stands grinning at her side, 
waiting to take her to a rather dis- 
reputable nightclub. 

The writer must avoid, however, 
making his characters unlikable, 
for most readers like to identify 
themselves with the characters 
about whom they read. Every girl 
wishes to enjoy vicariously the 
heartaches and triumphs of the 
story heroine, and every boy lives 
through the thrilling experiences 
or romantic triumphs of the story 
hero. Characters must enlist the 
complete sympathy of the reader 
— and that holds true even of vil- 
lains; their villainy must be under- 
standable. 

In the modern short-story, char- 
acters must come alive without 
long, formal descriptions. “His 
blue eyes flashed as he examined 
the dented fender.” “Trina 
ran a long, slim hand through her 
auburn curls.” . . . “Tim slowly 
unfolded his six feet four from the 
comfort of the davenport.” Place 
descriptions should be kept to 
minimum essentials. The usual 
high school magazine story is 
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limited to 1000 to 1500 words, and 
most teen-age readers dislike , 
description; therefore concentrate 
on action and dialogue. 

When you approach the climax 
of the story, slow down. This is 
the critical point, where the reader 
must feel keenly every emotion of 
Dennis, who is tempted to throw 
the basketball game to get the 
money for his mother’s operation. 
Put the reader inside Dennis’s tor- 
tured mind, sharing his indecisions, 
his misery. A really good story must 
involve the reader’s feelings; that is 
what keeps him interested. 

Naturally a story should be con- 
sistent in mood — humorous, satiri- 
cal, homey, sentimental, sophisti- 
cated. It should suggest a central 
theme but should not preach. The 
ending should seem the only right 
ending for those characters in that 
situation. Generally the ending 
should come quickly after the cli- 
max. Too many high school writ- 
ers do not know when they have 
finished. Avoid trick endings; O. 
Henry practically exhausted their 
possibilities. 

When the author is certain that 
he HAS finished his story, his hard- , 
est work lies ahead of him. Go 
back over that story and see how 
much it can be cut. Take out those 
superfluous adjectives and adverbs, 
the awkward which is and which 
are, all the words that say nothing 
and clog the progress of the plot. , 
Change those weak verbs to strong, 
vigorous action words. Make that 
vague tree a pine or a palm. Intro- 
duce a few clever metaphors or 
similes to liven up your narrative. 
“The door of his father’s office shut 
behind him like the Iron Curtain.” | 
Give each character some little dis- 
tinguishing characteristic to make | 
him stand out. Have you named 
your characters appropriately? 
There is a world of difference be- 
tween a Percival and a Pete. Re 





























vision may be a tiresome task, but 
it is always necessary IF you sincere- 
ly want to turn out a story worth 
reading. 

All finished? Is the title one that 
really expresses the central idea of 
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the story and at the same time 
arouses the reader’s interest? 
Good! Now take your brainchild 
to the sponsor or editor of your 
school magazine — and I'll be look- 
ing for it in the next issue. 


Some Money - Making Projects 
That Work! 


By Ann D. Boghosian 


Adviser, “L. C. S. Echoes,” Liverpool Central High School, 
Liverpool, New York. 


Doesn’t that thought intrigue 
you? Isn’t there some time when 
you've literally searched your mind 
to find some successful, but un- 
usual type of fund-raising activity 
for your own Press Club groups? 

Perhaps, one reason why we, in 
Liverpool, have been so successful 
with some of our money or fund- 
raising projects is because that is 
what we have needed the most. 
For that reason, we have always 
planned well enough in advance to 
take care of some of our projects. 

Now, if we might go back about 
three years, it will be easier for me 
to describe to you something of our 
projects that members of our Press 
Club have undertaken. First of 
all, it should be remembered that 
it is only because of such additional 
funds that we have been able to at- 
tend any of the annual Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association Con- 
ventions held in New York City. 

The first year, we made enough 
money to pay the complete ex- 
penses for one student delegate 
and adviser to New York. Remem- 
ber, this meant train fare, hotel 
accommodations for three days, 
registration fees, meals, etc., for 
two. The second year, we worked a 
little harder and succeeded in 
sending two student delegates and 


an adviser. Last year and this year, 
we were even more industrious and 
ambitious and brought three stu- 
dent delegates and myself. 


How have we managed to send so 
many student delegates and one ad- 
viser down to conventions and take 
care of the expenses? Listed below 
you will find a few of the many 
tried-and-true projects worthy of 
consideration in any attempt to 
raise additional funds. 

1. A mimeographed STU- 
DENT DIRECTORY containing 
an alphabetic listing of the names 
of the students, their addresses, 
year in school, and telephone num- 
ber. The cover of our directory 
was attractively designed with blue 
ink on bright orange paper and 
tied neatly with royal blue ribbon 
(orange and blue being our school 
colors), and we sold every last one 
of them for 25 cents. 

2. An OUR BIRTHDAY book- 
let duplicated on the mimeograph 
machine with a listing of the names 
of all students and their individual 
birthdays. 

3. A combination DIREC- 
TORY, PARTYLINE AND 
BIRTHDAY BOOK may also be 
compiled to include the names, 
addresses, telephone numbers, and 
birthdays of all the students AND 
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the faculty and other staff members 
of your school. 

4. Colored manila folders with 
two- or three-ringers may be pur- 
chased in 1000 lots and then an at- 
tractively designed plate can be 
duplicated on the cover and can be 
sold as newspaper covers, English 
term paper folders, or covers for 
any other reports that students are 
always being asked to write. 

5. Score sheets can be obtained 
from most Coca Cola agencies and 
the names of the players on both 
teams and their numbers can be 
printed on these sheets for specta- 
tors to keep up with the game. 
These can be sold for only a nickel 
— but, oh, how those nickels add up 
during the course of a school year. 

6. Almost any kind of special 
program can be artistically arrang- 
ed, stencils cut, and copies run off 
for various other school programs 
and activities for which a small fee 
may be charged. Graduation pro- 
grams are always a “must” every 
June in small high schol where 
printing cannot be afforded. Senior 
Play programs, Musical Festivals, 
Speaking Contests, and other spe- 
cial events necessitate programs. A 
set price can be placed for so many 
hundred copies — the proceeds to 
go into the Press Club treasury. 

7. Junior or Senior Class Sup- 
per tickets can be duplicated. 

8. Special athletic and gymnas- 
tic events need tickets, too. 

9. If you are a small school and 
do not have an annual yearbook 
published, you may even wish a 
special Senior Publication to be 
run off the very last week in June 
for the benefit of the graduates. In 
this special senior edition, you 
could include a special biograph- 
ical sketch or portraiture of each 
June graduate, special class lists, 
Senior Will, Senior Prophecy, per- 
haps a feature story in diary form 
of the Senior Class trip usually 
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taken during Spring or Easter Va- 
cation, and anything else that is 
special about these seniors. It 
would also be nice to include a 
year-by-year account of their vari- 
ous activities during their four 
years of school. Anything to make 
this a special issue may be added. 
These could be sold for only 10 
cents or even a quarter — whatever 
you decide that it is worth. In 
order not to waste too much paper, 
advance order sales could be made 
to be assured of 100 per cent dis- 
posal. 


10. Selling school decals of vari- 
ous sizes to be pasted on books, car 
windows, etc. 


11. Special stationery with your 
school insignia — letterhead papers 
and matching envelopes. 

12. Miniature wool felt lapel 
pennants for the girls. ; 


13. Miniature paper pennant 
stickers packaged in glassine envel- 
opes. 

14. Crepe paper shakers in your 
school colors. 

15. Pom-pom beanies for the 
girls. 

16. Button beanies for the boys. 

17. Sale of ball-point pens for 
students and faculty alike with 
school name imprinted. 

18. Chenille school pennants, 
etc. 

19. Sweat shirts, car 
other school emblems, etc. 
20. Printed dance programs, 

etc. 

There’s no end to the number of 
ways your staff could begin earn- [ 
ing extra money. It doesn’t have 
to necessarily help defray conven- 
tion expenses for delegates — it can 
also be used for any worthwhile 
cause pertaining to your club activi- 
ties. 

These projects have worked for 
us! Won’t you try out some of 
them, too? 
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Writing School News 


For The Local Daily Press 


By Helen M. Cusick 


Adviser, “The Panorama,” Central High School, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


The aim of every school news- 
paper is, of course, to provide op- 
portunity for service to the school- 
community, and therefore it be- 
comes an important public rela- 
tions factor in the school program. 
We of the Panorama have received 
the opportunity of broadening our 
school-community; therefore it is 
well to consider just what the 
school-community is. Certainly it 
is not contained within the four 
walls of the school only. We dis- 
cover this fact even before the first 
edition goes to press. The advertis- 
ers, who form a vital part of the 
community because without them, 
in a great many cases, there would 
be no paper, demand and deserve 
our best efforts at effective arrange- 
ment and display. The alumni, 
who take an active interest in the 
school, should be considered in its 
news columns. The parents, who 
have the best interests of their chil- 
dren at heart, should and can be 
informed in the school paper. 
World news is school news when it 
affects the lives of students. Many 
of the school papers conducted 
presidential polls during the last 
national election. The man chosen 
would influence the lives of stu- 
dents; hence, he was school news. 
The Panorama happened to be on 
the vice-presidential circuit so we 
obtained interviews, statements, 
and pictures of our reporters ques- 
tioning each candidate. Later we 
were informed by a _ professional 
that we had an “exclusive” on the 


Nixon story because he had never 
granted an interview to a profes- 
sional journalist. Needless to say 
our young reporters were proud. 
High school journalism can become 
an effective interpreter of school 
life if the student realizes that, al- 
though he has the right to express 
himself in print, he should show 
care, deliberateness, and accuracy 
in what he writes. Our new field 
makes these requirements even 
more essntial. 

We of the Panorama newspaper 
staff were given the opportunity to 
do more journalistically than the 
monthly publication of our paper. 
The Binghamton Press, our local 
daily newspaper, decided in 1949 
to start a Sunday Press and wanted 
to include a school news section. 
Since I was adviser of Central High 
School’s newspaper, The Panorama, 
and had formerly worked on the 
Press, I was called on to discuss 
ways and means of contacting the 
schools. It was decided to include 
all senior high schools in the Triple 
Cities (Binghamton, Johnson City, 
and Endicott). School officials were 
contacted, and two Sunday Press 
editors were appointed by faculty 
advisers of local high schools to 
“cover” the school every week for 
the Press. Pictures were arranged 
weekly to highlight the news, stu- 
dent editors phoning in the picture 
assignments on Monday and _ ar- 
ranging to meet the photographer 
from the Press at a specific time and 
place together with the students to 
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be photographed. The whole staff 
were Sunday Press reporters even 
though they had regular Panorama 


assignments besides. Copy was com- 
pleted, checked by the adviser, and 
ready for the editors to take to the 
Press by their 4 p.m. deadline on 
Thursday every week. Here the edi- 
tors had a chance to work with pro- 
fessional journalists who helped 
them to make up the page, taught 
them to write headlines, and to cap- 
tion pictures. Here, too, they 
learned to be exact, to check facts, 
to combine related stories, and to 
say exactly what they meant with 
succinctness.. It has been an inval- 
uable experience for them, one 
which not only has taught them 
much journalism but has been re- 
flected also in their writing in The 
Panorama itself. Working with a 
daily paper, the students learned at 
first hand from experts the neces- 
sity of checking and rechecking a 
story factually before perfecting its 
writing technique. 

High school journalism became 
an invaluable asset to the school as 
a public relations factor. Impertin- 
ence, frivovlity, and bad taste were 
blue-penciled by the professionals 
and made the students see clearly 
what was or was not newsworthy. 
Deadlines to be met by the local 
press are arbitrary. Leisurely stu- 
dent editors and reporters soon 
were made to see that what copy 
they turned in must meet rigid 
standards in accuracy and techni- 
que and must be in on time. Good 
copy was acceptable only when it 
made a deadline. This, too, was a 
lesson that was invaluable to the 
young journalist. Comparison of 
copy from the different schools 
raised the quality of the copy and 
promoted a race as to which school 
would produce the best, most news- 
worthy scoops. If complaints were 
raised because one school had more 
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copy than another on the school 
page, it was the adviser’s chance to 
point out the fact that a local daily 
pirnted the best, most timely copy. 
In order to be prominent on the 
page, the copy must be superior. 
Student editors were prone to 
choose static copy such as the elec- 
tion of club officers and the like. 
While this was good for a short 
article, they soon learned that the 
controversial or unusual subjects 
would reduce their news item into 
a two sentence article. Soon they 
were forcd to open their eyes or 
get ‘shoved off the page.” 


For a time we _ Panoramites 
thought we might set up a regular 
Sunday Press staff, one that would 
write exclusively for Sunday Press 
but, after much thought, we de- 
cided against this idea because we 
felt that all would benefit from the 
program as it now stands and just 
a few (the special staff), if the 
change were made. The school page 
has been an unqualified success al- 
though the editor of the Sunday 


Press at one time felt otherwise. He | 


mentioned to me that, in his esti- 
mation, the page was not being 
read and something else would 
have to take its place. He asked me 
to make a survey at school. | did, 
and overwhelmingly the student 
body backed “our page.” Experi- 
mentally the page was omitted one 
Sunday, and so many letters of in- 
quiry came to the paper that it was 
put back immediately and has been 
there solidly ever since. Conse- 
quently The Panorama as a public 
relations factor in our community 
has broadened its scope materially 
because of the help and co-opera- 
tion of our daily newspaper, The 
Binghamton Press, and its very 
sympathic, helpful staff. 
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High School Journal Comes 


Ot Age, Reasons Ohio Adviser 


By Charles W. Hunsicker 


Adviser, “Blue and Gold,” Findlay Senior High School, 
Findlay, Ohio. 


High school newspapers today 
have become responsible institu- 
tions with a fine opportunity to 
train their staff members in prac- 
tical habits and skills. 

The modern school journal has 
a real job to do, and it must at- 
tempt to meet its obligations in 
spite of all difficulties and hin- 
drances. 


A good student paper has a re- 
sponsibility to its constituents, just 
as does the professional press of the 
nation. Any newspaper worthy of 
the name should appear regularly, 
it should make an honest effort to 
present real news to its readers, and 
it should stay within the limits of 
good taste. 

A publication adhering to these 
principles can become the finest 
bulwark of good school spirit that 
it is possible to create. It is not 
only the student subscribers who 
read the school press; their parents, 
too, are often avid followers, and 
nothing can present a more nearly 
complete picture of an institution’s 
wide scope of activities, and at the 
same time produce a more favor- 
able public reaction, than can a 
conscientious newspaper regularly 
issued. 

It is a serious misfortune that 
journalism is still often treated by 
school administrators as a necessary 
evil — something to be tolerated 
but, under no circumstances, to be 
aided or abetted. 

Too many school heads have 
failed to keep abreast of journalis- 
tic progress and therefore do not 


realize that this subject has come 
of age. The result is that teachers 
are often overloaded, the excuse 
being that journalism, unlike such 
activities as sports and music, has 
little public appeal and therefore is 
undeserving of anything except 
cursory attention and considera- 
tion. 


The modern school newspaper is 
not mere child’s play depending 
upon the whims and fancies of 
immature minds. It is a serious ob- 
ject, subject to all the rules of its 
professional counterpart from the 
niceties of ethical responsibility 
and of literary composition to the 
intricate technical demands of ex- 
pert craftsmanship in the print 
shop. 

From the viewpoint of the stu- 
dent who engages in the produc- 
tion of the journal, the benefits to 
be derived are even greater. 

One of these results from the fact 
that staff members are placed in a 
real-life occupational situation. If 
a newspaper is to be worth its salt, 
the adviser and his editors must in- 
sist upon exact reporting. 

Carelessness with the facts is just 
as detrimental to the school paper 
as it is to the professional press. 
The saying, “Nothing short of right 
is right,” should be the eternal 
watchword of the publication, 
which can be either a dignified, fac- 
tual journal or a perpetual comedy 
of errors. 

If the paper is successful in 
achieving the goal of accuracy its 
readers will soon come to respect it, 
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just as the general public respects 
the facts and opinions which ap- 
pear in the columns of the reliable 
dailies and weeklies throughout our 
nation. 

A second great personal benefit 
is the training the staff member 
receives in direct and effective com- 
position. He learns to construct 
concise, informative sentences; and 
he soon discovers that details of 
sentence structure and _ spelling 
must be correct. 

If a student makes errors in his 
conventional English-class composi- 
tion, no one is likely to know it ex- 
cept him and his teacher; but any- 
one who reads the school journal is 
eligible to detect errors made by 
the studnt reporter with the result 
that the whole staff may become 
subject to ridicule. This is particu- 
larly true with regard to personal 
names, for nothing creates greater 
disgust within an individual than 
the mishandling of his name. 

Another necessary quality in a 
good newspaper staff is punctuality. 
No newspaper, whether scholastic 
or professional, can function satis- 
factorily if any of its gears fail to 
mesh properly. It is just as import- 
ant to be “on the ball” in journal- 
ism as it is on the gridiron. The 
student who is tardy with his class- 
work usually injures no one but 
himself, but a delinquent reporter 
is a detriment to the whole staff, 
and should be made to realize it. 

At best, sponsoring a school peri- 
odical is not a restful occupation. 
Those columns must be filled not 
with idle chatter but with worth- 
while material. Consequently the 
reporter who keeps his adviser and 
his editorial staff on edge because 
of his tardiness is committing the 
cardinal sin of all journalistic 
failures. 

Finally, there is the training in 
business enterprise for students en- 
gaged in providing the financial 
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sustenance for the publication. The 
majority of high school newspapers 
depend on advertising for a size- 
able share of their income. This is 
as it should be, for any newspaper 
is a business enterprise and this fact 
alone provides the student with a 
realistic learning situation. 

The youthful business manager 
and his associates learn to move 
about in the world of commerce, 
enjoying the rewards of successful 
salesmanship and sustaining the im. 
pact of failure whenever it occurs. 
Meanwhile they are learning that 
no business venture can remain fi- 
nancially solvent unless it can sell 
its product which, in this case, is 
advertising. 

High school newspapers have 
made tremendous progress, both in 
scope and quality, within the past 
decade. This has resulted in the 
fact that there are more good jour- 
nals today than ever before. 


Some years ago the school paper 


was, more often than not, an enter- 


prise started by a few ambitious © 


youngsters who desired an oppor- 
tunity for self expression and pro- 
ceeded to create it. But there was 





little skilled faculty guidance and | 
these pioneers were for the most | 


part blissfully unaware of the pro- 
fessional standards of either com- 
position or makeup. 

Today the situation is different, 
and an ever-increasing number of 
secondary school publications 
throughout the country now com- 
pare favorably with their big broth- 
ers in the professional leagues. 

This advance is due partly to the 
fine work of the national, state and 
sectional school press associations 
and workshops, and partly to the 
loyalty and devotion of teachers 
who have labored hard and long 
to lift the standards of their own 
local departments. May they some 
day receive their just dues for their 
fine work! 


| 
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/, Some Effective Ways To Make 


Your News Attractive 
By Margaret B. Hecker 
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Adviser to “The Lynbrook News,” Lynbrook High School, 
Lynbrook, New York. 


“Make your newspaper as power- 
ful as the atom bomb!” shouted 
the desk-pounding movie editor. 
Although most of us who are writ- 
ing or advising high school news- 
papers would be willing to settle 
for a great deal less, it is evident 
that we all want our papers to be 
admired, sold, and above all, to be 
read. 


How can we obtain the fickle 
reader’s interest and make our 
journalism “‘live for a few moments 
at least?” Today people are 
swamped with reading matter, and 
as a Columbia professor once said, 
many have reached the stage where 
they “just don’t want to read!”” The 
obvious answer is that we must 
make our paper’s news as atractive 
as possible to gain and hold our 
reader’s flickering interest as he 
glances over the front page. 


Some newspapers have articles 
that look so pondrous that the aver- 
age person would hesitate to start 
reading. In journalism paragraphs 
should be short — three or four 
sentences is the average length. It 
is definitely different from the re- 
quirements of literature, which is 
intended to be read leisurely. 

At present single sentence leads 
seem to be popular. The theory is if 
you don’t catch your reader’s atten- 
tion in the first four or five words, 
you have lost him forever. Some 
believe that the short sentence is 
the best way to gain attention. 


“I just write the word ‘the’ and 
then let my typewriter take over,” 


said a successful writer when some- 
one once asked him his writing 
secret. At times we feel that some 
high school writers have taken this 
facetious gentleman seriously when 
we see on page one, “The Boys’ Hi- 
Y,” “The senior class,” “The Dra- 
matic Club,” “The girls’ gym 
classes,” ““The high school faculty,” 
and on and on, with “the” starting 
off every story. 


The important five W’s of who, 
what, where, when, why, and per- 
haps how, should never be omitted 
in the lead of a factual story, but 
it is not necessary to use the name 
of a person or the organization first 
in the sentence. It is variety in 
sentence structure that helps to 
keep alive the reader’s interest. 


Quotations or indirect quota- 
tions can brighten a story. Other 
methods are using the subject of a 
sentence, a participial phrase, a 
prepositional phrase, a subordinate 
clause, noun clause, imperative 
statement, direct question. Vivid- 
ness in writing can be obtained by 
using colorful words, specific words, 
comparisons and contrasts and 
word illustrations. The writing 
style should fit the tone of the 
story. 


Although many English teachers 
spend many years of their lives 
teaching the ABC composition 
rules, of “Approach, Body, Con- 
clusion,” these do not apply in 
news stories. In a fact story the 
most important or most significant 
ideas must be placed first. 
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Ideas are rated according to their 
importance, with the least import- 
ant details at the end. Who has 
not seen his famous last words cut 
off by the printer in the process of 
making up the paper? One time 
when a preponderance of ads cut 
off four paragraphs, the sports edi- 
tor saw his story shrivel to a single 
paragraph! 


Chronological order habits are 
hard to break with young reporters. 
Sometimes they seem disturbed that 
unimportant details, such as the 
president calling the meeting to 
order, should not come “first” in 
the story, or that what the meeting 
accomplished at the end, is really 
the lead. “Place the result first” 
is a good rule to follow. 


“Our school newspaper is no 
more original than rheumatism 
and religion,” sighed an editor. 
“We have the same old stories every 
year, except for a change of names.” 
This is because good news oppor- 
tunities are overlooked. Certain 
pieces of news obviously repeat 
themselves, but a variety of news 
can be obtained by enterprising re- 
porters who follow the doings of in- 
dividual teachers, graduates, and 
pupils. Because of changes in per- 
sonalities, there will be changes in 
activities. Reporters should be 
trained to look for news, instead of 
using last year’s newspaper as a 
basis for ideas. 

As many high school newspapers 
come out weekly or monthly, future 
news should be featured on page 
one instead of past events. If cer- 
tain facts are already known by the 
majority of the readers, reporters 
should get some additional new 
material in reporting the story. If 
page one is made a showcase for 
future events, the readers will not 
complain of “stale news,” and new 
facts with an old story will be read 
with interest. 
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High school newspapers can pro- 
fit by the experience of the profes. 
sionals who have found that wider 
news coverage will increase the 
number of readers. Even a trivial 
item that concerns five persons is 
important to them. A single in- 
dividual’s action that reflects credit 
on his school does immeasurable 
good in increasing good spirit and 
prestige for his institution. 


Probably the most consistently 
read high school newspapers are 
those that make the most conscien- 
tious effort to get names in their 
stories. Like the man with the in. , 
feriority complex who would read 
down the pages of the telephone 
book until he had the thrill of see. 
ing his own name in print, most 
readers look primarily for their 
names when the paper comes out. 
A name is the magic alchemy that 
changes “the old yellow sheet” into 
one of pure gold, as far as the read- 
ers are concerned. 


Some efficient staffs have a file of 
every pupil in school and check off 
when a pupil’s name appears in the 
paper, in insure that every one is 
mentioned at some time. Surveys 
asking for hobbies, choices, along ' 
with activities, are an easy way to | 
obtain material about each pupil. 
The information can be used ad- 
vantageously when the pupil is 
mentioned in the news. 


With the introduction of wide 
use of photography in high school 
newspapers and more attractive 
page make-ups, less emphasis seems 
to have been placd on news cover- 
age and news writing. As news is 
the primary purpose of a news- 
paper, surely it should command 
our greatest effort. For a reporter f 
to write accurately, simply, briefly, | 
compactly, vigorously, and attrac. 
tively, is not easy, but these quali- 
ties are the desired goals. They are 
worth attempting to attain, at least. 
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Adviser Discusses The A. B. C. 
Of Editorial Writing 


By Helen M. Sheldrick 


Past president of the Connecticut Scholastic Press Association and 
adviser to “The Gilbert School News” of The Gilbert School in Winsted, 
Connecticut. 


The power of any press lies in 
its editorial policy that is expressed 
in the editorials which can make 
or break the newspaper. Editorials 
then are to the newspaper what a 
rudder is to a ship; a steering wheel 
to a car; a pilot to a plane; or a 
backbone to an animal. Editorials 
can furnish an opportunity for a 
distinct statement of policy and 
add tone to the paper. Captain 
Haskell of the New York Herald 
Tribune once said, “It takes twice 
as long to write an editorial as it 
does a two column news story.” Re- 
cently Walter Lippman refused to 
write a daily editorial, and said he 
would write only three a week since 
he needed at least two days to 
digest the news before he writes. If 
this be true, there is cause for the 
groans which greet the editorial as- 
signment from the youthful scho- 
lastic editor. This may also account 
for the tendency in some school 
newspapers to avoid or omit the 
editorial entirely. 

Every editorial writer, board, 
and adviser have their ideas regard- 
ing the composition and general 
treatment of the editorial; but, 
there are certain things which must 
be borne in mind while writing 
one, including the selection and 
general composition of the topic. 
These items or premises are briefly 
as follows: choice of subject matter, 
word count, and general treatment 
of subject. 

As to the choice of subject — the 
range is unlimited, and although 





there are many different types of 
editorials — they all have a distinct 
similarity. First, the topic should 
be closely connected with the main 
subject or some important news 
story found in the edition. There- 
fore, the experienced editor studies 
previous and recent issues before 
writing his editorial. Such an edi- 
tor is usually an authority and 
writes with knowledge. The youth- 
ful journalist, however, finds writ- 
ing an editorial a more difficult 
procedure. He, obviously, should 
connect his editorial with the main 
theme of the paper. If the issue 
features sports, for example, focus 
the editorial on sports. And it cer- 
tainly helps to have a main theme 
for each issue. Hence, in The Gil- 
bert School News, the editor in 
chief plans annually to have four 
class editions, three sports issues, a 
safe driving number, a cheer lead- 
ers’ feature, and the presidential 
dition. The editorial in the cheer- 
leaders’ issue, for example, praises 
their efforts; the freshman edition 
welcomes them to the school; and 
the presidents’ number boosts 
extra-curricular activities. In this 
way, editorials are connected with 
the main theme of the edition. 
However, if something which 
arouses group interest appears, and 
every once in a while something 
does come to the attention of every 
editorial board and they “want to 
do something about it,” this is the 
topic to be developed in that issue’s 
editorial. Such an incident hap- 
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pened one morning at Gilbert. 
One of the editors and I happened 
to be crossing Route No. 44, better 


known locally as the Hartford 
Road, when we recognized the 
crossing was a _ potential road 
hazard. It was suggested that a 
traffic circle or safety zone might 
help. The result was an editorial, 
“Safety in Circles,” written by a 
senior editor; and before too long, 
it is to be hoped a traffic light will 
be installed at that point of cross- 
ing. “The life you save may be 
your own,” was the way she ended 
that editorial. 

At the beginning of each school 
year, it is advisable to plan a theme 
for each issue, the date, and the 
deadline of each edition to June, if 
possible. This schedule must be 
flexible, but it is a distinct help. 
This is especially advisable, if the 
publication is not edited every 
week. The first editorial becomes 
a general statement of policy for 
the new editor in chief; and it furn- 
ishes a measuring stick for the sub- 
sequent issues. This editorial may 
contain a distinct statement of an 
objective to be accomplished dur- 
ing the year. The News’ first edi- 
torial this year, entitled “Our 
Policy,” was written by the editor 
in chief. Editorials should be writ- 
ten in rotation by the various edi- 
tors on the staff. It is also advis- 
able to have students who are not 
members of the board submit edi- 
torials. This method assures a good 
variety of subject matter and an 
active interest in the paper 
throughout the school. 

To those who feel that students 
do not read the editorials, here are 
a few facts. Every four or five years 
the editorial board of the Gilbert 
School News takes a survey of the 
entire school by means of an un- 
signed questionnaire asking the stu- 
dent body to check the various arti- 
cles read. Believe it or not, edi- 
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torials were checked on nearly 
every questionnaire. In a represen., 
tative class of Juniors this past year 
a check was made on what students 
read and why. It was found that 
80% read editorials, and one foot 
ball player expressed it rather neat. 
ly saying, ‘I read the editorials last, 
they summarize the whole issue.” 
This proves there is a wide range 
of subject matter available for edi- 
torials. But, there is one point 
which should be clearly under. 
stood; constructive criticism is al- 
ways better than destructive. Avoid 


the so-called “school spirit” edi 


torials which begin something like 
this: “Why can’t Rosepoint high 
schol have as good school spirit as 
Blackville?” or “The attendance at 
the game Saturday was dishearten- 
ing to the players; so they lost 
another game.” Preachy editorials 
are boring and very poor taste. 
They defeat the goal they are try- 
ing to achieve. Truly with so many 
interestaing subjects, it is too bad 
to waste time, effort, and print by 
placing emphasis on the wrong 
viewpoint. Don’t take a defeatist 
attitude when writing editorials. 


Sincerity on the part of the writer is | 
a must, will make it convincing, 


and give it an air of truth. 

Types of editorials in the school 
paper during the year should in- 
clude the instructive, the interpret: 
ative, and the purpose editorial. 
But there is another type of edi- 
torial which is especially good for 
the beginner, the members of the 
junior staff, or the prospective try- 
out for board membership, and 
that is the editorial honoring a na- 
tional holiday, popular hero, or 
some great achievement. This 


makes the editorials varied, and at | 


the same time teachs patriotism 
without labelling it. There is never 
quite enough of that type of edi- 
torial these days. As an example — 
supposed the issue appears the week 
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of Jefferson’s birthday, before 
Mother‘s Day, April first, or Saint 
Valentine’s Day — Again the possi- 
bilities are endless. Whose birthday? 
What battle? Or if you wish to 
serve the community which adver- 
tises in your paper, you will man- 
age to have during the year an edi- 
torial on Polio, the Red Cross, the 
Heart Fund, or the Cancer Drive. 
The editorial board should select 
its own subjects being guided by 
time, place, circumstance, and good 
taste. 

Having selected the topic, the 
thoughts or facts should be ex- 
pressed in a dignified manner, with- 
out rancor, or joking. This edi- 
torial is not the place for either of 
these. In length it should be short; 
but the word count will vary with 
the policy of the paper and choice 
of subject matter. Not less than 
100 or more than 350 words is a 
good rule. After that, quit writing, 
for if you don’t, the reader will 
anyway — and that isn’t very flat- 
tering to the editor. 

An editorial must be accurate in 
facts, brief in treatment, and co- 
herent in its objective. This rule 
might be termed the A. B. C. of 
Editorial Writing. Generalizations 
must not be allowed in either the 
treatment or the presentation of 
the subject. The first person singu- 
lar and plural should be avoided; 
and the so-called editorial ‘‘we”’ 
completely ignored. The news- 
paper has out-grown that period of 
journalism, and the term itself is 
not only obsolete but should be 
thrown into the editorial wastebas- 
ket and forgotten. 

Carlyle once said, “Great is jour- 
nalism. Is not every able editor a 
ruler of the world being a persua- 
der of it?” This develops another 
angle of editorial writing since to 
be believed, the editorial must be 
written in a sincere and under- 
standable way if it is to accomplish 
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the writer’s goal. The printed word 
has been given wings, and it is 
proof of the writer’s meaning. 
Therefore, an editorial is not the 
place for delicately shaded innuen- 
does — those remarks which mean 
what the writer doesn’t say, and 
say what the writer really means 
without saying it. Perhaps it was 
this phase of journalism which 
made Napoleon say, “I fear three 
newspapers more than a 100,000 
bayonets.” For this reason, too, 
editorials should be non-partisan. 
In general resume then — an edi- 
torial is an expression of a sound 
editorial policy which can make or 
break the publication. As a whole, 
it voices the opinion of readers, the 
entire school, and the community it 
serves. The choice of subject varies 
with the general theme and the 
subject matter contained in the 
issue. In structure it should be ac- 
curate in detail, brief in content, 
and coherent in expression and dic- 
tion. In style it resembles an in- 
formal essay and expresses the writ- 
er’s thoughts with dignity and re- 
flects honor on not only the writ- 
er but his paper and the school. 
In tone, it can be either personal 
or impersonal. The choice of sub- 
ject ranges from commemorative 
events and holidays to special com- 
munity projects, weather, and every 
day happenings at school. It can be 
instructive, informative, and refor- 
mative (if there be such a word); 
but at all times it must be con- 
structive, and promote harmony. 
Be it remembered then that first, 
the editorial reflects the policy of 
the school and sets the tempo for 
the rest of the paper. Second, the 
editorial should be written by an 
authority on the subject — thus the 
sports editor writes on sports and 
the editor in chief writes on school 
policies. This gives an authorita- 
tive tone to the publication and 
the students will accept the ideas. 
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Third, the editorial must be impar- 
tial in tone and viewpoint; thereby 
presenting both sides of the prob- 
lem and leaving the reader to draw 
his conclusions or form his own 
judgments. Fourth, in all things, 
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the editorial must be interesting 
and timely thereby helping the 
reader to arrive at the logical con. 
clusion. And finally, this important : 
phase of journalism must not be 
neglected in any school newspaper 
or magazine. t 





Notes From The Editor's Desk | 


Yearbook conferences and con- 
tests conducted by the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association come 
and go. The following information 
about the latest conference and con- 
test was sent by a special correspon- 
dent to the editor of The Bulletin. 
The next seven paragraphs are 
about the conference, and the four 
paragraphs after those are about 
the contest. 

* 7 7 

Stanley Rayfield of the editorial 
and promotion departments of Life 
magazine delivered the concluding 
address of the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association’s 15th Annual 
Yearbook Conference and Short 
Course at the luncheon at the Bilt- 
more Hotel in New York City on 
Saturday, October 15, 1955. 

“How Life Got the Story” was 
his topic as it was also the title of 
a book he had just written cover- 
ing forty case histories of Life 
’ stories. This was illustrated with 
slides which included the pictures 
of some of Life’s leading photo- 
graphers. Mr. Rayfield gave their 
biographical background and men- 
tioned the highlights of their 
careers. It was interesting to all in 
attendance to note the number of 
women on whose work he com- 
mented. 

Life made possible the presenta- 
tion of 10 copies of this $5 book 
(Doubleday) to the delegates. Cards 
numbered from 1 to 10 were at 
each table, there being 10 seats at 
each luncheon table, and Anne 





Jensen of Coral Gables, Fla., Senior 
High, a member of the delegation 
coming the longest distance, drew’ 
a Number 3 card from a silver bowl 
held by the Director of CSPA, Dr. 
Joseph M. Murphy. To the holder 
went a copy of the autographed | 
book for the school library. 

The first copies of a new 24-page 
booklet on yearbook production | 
issued by the yearbook publishing | 
firm of Bradbury, Sayles, and, 
O'Neill, in the preparation of 
which the CSPA served in an ad- 
visory Capacity, were given to each 
delegate at the luncheon. 

There were 920 delegates regis 
tered for this 15th Annual Year | 
book conference compared with | 
846 in 1954. They came from 16 
states and the District of Columbia. 
An unwelcome guest was a sub- 
cyclone which brought rain just as | 
the delegation was settled down for 
the opening session. Its indirect 
benefit was increased attendance at 
the meetings. 

The Columbia Scholastic Press 
Advisers Association held a tea at 
Faculty House for all advisers in | 
attendance. Most of them seemed 
to prefer going to meetings, how: , 
ever. 

In addition, an advisers meeting 
was held at which Dr. Sigmund J. | 
Sluszka, Columbia Scholastic Press 
Advisers Association president, pre- | 
sided. The speaker was Leon Le- 
vine, assistant to Columbia Univer- 
sity’s president for radio and tele- 
vision relations. He outlined the 
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program of the Woodrow Wilson 
Centennial observance throughout 
1956 asking for cooperation 
through themes for the 1956 books. 
The Newspaper-Magazine Contest 
circular, now in the mail, carries 
all details. 
* * ” 

The 2Ist Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association Annual Yearbook 
Critique and Contest enrolled 1166 
books this year compared with 1151 
in 1954. The 1954 figure covers the 
rating of the last of a number of 
late books while that for 1955 
covers the entries at the time of the 
contest. The final number will un- 
doubtedly be larger than that given 
here. This represents a continued 
increase in contest entries. 

Books came from 46 states, Ha- 
wali, Canada, the Philippines, 
Japan and Aruba, Netherlands, 
West Indies. Wyoming and Idaho 
were the two states not represented 
by entries. 

The list of awards was issued to 
the press for release on October 14 
and posted in the Rotunda of Low 
Memorial Library the same day. 
Press coverage was spotty. This is 
something over which the CSPA 
has no control. Members may as- 
sure themselves of local coverage if 
they will request the information 
in advance of the city editor’s of 
their regular newspaper. Unless he 
knows of local interest, the receipt 
of a list of awards from New York 
is hardly worthy of a_ passing 
thought. 

October 5 was the deadline 
which the board of judges was re- 
quested to meet on the list of plac- 
ings. Score books were requested 
immediately after the conference if 
they could not be mailed before the 
l4th. As these have to be read, 
checked, scores entered on the per- 
manent record cards, certificates of 
award typed, envelopes typed, 
stuffed, sealed, and stamped it is 
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physically impossible to touch them 
until after the conference. The 
contest circular stated specifically 
that score books would be mailed 
between the Ist and 15th of No- 
vember. Many schools overlooked 
this item and scores of letters and 
phone calls came in insisting that 
other schools had their reports 
which, upon checking, were simply 
the press reports carried in local 
papers. CSPA followed its stated 
plan. 
* * * 

Thanksgiving day 1955 and the 
days following saw the editor of 
The Bulletin in New York City. 
He was there, not merely because 
it was Thanksgiving, but to at- 
tend the journalism luncheon at 
the Hotel Commodore on Friday, 
November 25, sponsored by the Co- 
lumbia Scholastic Press Advisers 
Association at the invitation of the 
National Council of Teachers of 
English who were holding their 
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55th annual convention in 
Hotel Commodore during 
Thanksgiving week end. 

“America appreciates more and 
more the role the student news- 
papers are achieving in perpetuat- 
ing the freedom of the press on the 
very initial level of the early school 
child, and which carries over to the 
maturity age of the American,” 
stated the main speaker, Mrs. 
Oswald B. Lord, U. S. Alternate 
Delegate to the 10th Session of the 
General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions and the U. S. representative 
on the Human Rights Commission. 
Mrs. Lord took the advisers on a 
talk-world-tour, relating the various 
other achievements for human and 
civic rights that have been accom- 
plished through the medium of the 
U_N. 

Having two sons who served as 
editors of publications at The 
Hotchkiss School, Mrs. Lord spoke 
of the parents’ and mothers’ roles 
in having children engaged in 
newspaper activity during school 
years. 

Dr. Sigmund J. Sluszka, president 
of CSPAA, welcomed the 102 advis- 
ers, teachers of English, and guests 
to the luncheon that was competing 
with two other luncheons being 
held at tne same time at the Com- 
modore. Dr. Sluszka noted that 
CSPAA with its 1,788 members is 
now doing a pioneer task in aiding 
the new advisers with the various 
aids issued by CSPA. 

* 


* * 
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The importance of newsy, short, 
and correct lead paragraphs has 
been stressed again and again in 
these columns by the editor. In the 
March 1955 issue of The Bulletin, 
page 19, there appeared under the 
headline, “The Best Lead Tells 
Best What Is Most Important,” a 
selection of lead paragraphs from 
The Eagle, a splendid monthly 
paper put out by the cadets of 
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Missouri Military Academy in Mex 
ico, Missouri. In the current issu 
of The Bulletin, page 3, will bk 
found another selection of lea 
paragraphs from Vidette, a news 
well-written biweekly paper from 
McCaskey High School, Lancaster, 
Penna. 

Another article in this Bulletin 
germane to the subject of lead 
paragraphs is to be found on page 
13 and is headlined, “Some Effec 
tive Ways To Make News Attrac 
tive.” Anyone interested in good 
lead paragraphs — and all good aé- 
visers should be — should read this 
article by Margaret B. Hecker of 
Lynbrook High School, Lynbrook,’ 
New York. 

* * * 

“How beautiful upon the moun- 
tains are the feet of him that bring. 
eth good tidings, that publisheth 
peace...” 

These transcendental, glowing 
words from Isaiah have one main 
association with the editor of The 
Bulletin: Woodrow Wilson and his 
efforts on behalf of world peace. 
As a boy at school in England 
during and after World War [ the 
editor remembers well with what 
admiration, hope, and even love 
was Wilson regarded by English | 
people when he set foot on British | 
soil on the way to those ill-fated [ 
peace conferences. Never did the © 
editor hear the question, Is he a | 
Republican or a Democrat? He was | 
regarded, rightly or wrongly, as a 
man wanting to make a reality’ 
of a great ideal: world peace. 

Such a thought as the above | 
comes to the editor’s mind right 
now, for CSPA is sponsoring school 
press participation in The Wood: j 
row Wilson Centennial 1856-1956. \ 
Details as to how to take part will 
be found on the Entry Form for the 
32nd Annual Newspaper-Magazine 
Contest of the Coluumbia Scholas- | 
tic Press Association for 1956. 
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Guide To Good Books 


By Hans Christian Adamson 





U. §. Air Force, retired. Author in the fields of aviation, astronomy, 


popular science, biography, history, transportation, nature, etc. 


The 


reviews appearing in this January 1956 issue of The Bulletin of the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers Association, published quarterly at 
Columbia University in the City of New York, are also distributed to 
four hundred United States Armed Services libraries in thirty-six Com- 
mands throughout the world. Readers please address all inquiries re- 
garding “Guide To Good Books’ to: Hans Christian Adamson, Parkla- 
brea Towers 6-B, 360 South Burnside Avenue, Los Angeles 36, California, 


It is always a high occasion of 
reading delight whenever J. Frank 
Dobie comes forth with a new vol- 
ume of material that deals with the 
Old West. And his latest, Tales Of 
Old-Time Texas (Little-Brown — 
Non-Fic. — IHus. — $5.00) is no ex- 
ception. This author of some fif- 
teen other books on the subject of 
conquistadores, cowboys, coyotes, 
and cattle, here gives a round-up of 
a lot of legendary Texans who are 
well known, such as Jim Bowie, 
Sam Bass, Colonel Abercrombie, 
and Bigfoot Wallace — all equally 
quick to reach for a gun, a knife, or 
a bottle. One also comes upon a 
flock of lesser known but no less 
interesting denizens of the early 
days of the Lone Star State, all 
described in the usual Dobie style 
of dramatic wordsmandship. 

Many of the events and people of 
the earliest chapters of the Old 
Testament emerge from the fog of 
time, in which they are enveloped 
in the Bible, and take on living 
flesh and human purpose in Louis 
Paul’s Heroes, Kings and Men 
(Dial — Non-Fic. — $4.00). In these 
days of an almost universal spirit- 
ual awakening, a book like this, 
that tells the human story of the 


Bible and gives motivation to the 
often vague wanderings of ancient 
tribes, a book such as this not. only 
provides easy and interesting read- 
ing about outstanding Bible charac- 
ters but whets the appetite for 
deeper and more serious study and 
contemplation. Maps are conspicu- 
ous by their regretable absence. 
Some individuals, like some 
events, never recede into the 
shadow lands of yesteryear. Among 
these are T. E. Lawrence, alias Air- 
craftman Shaw, better known as 
Lawrence of Arabia. Many books 
have been written about T E L — 
whose military leadership of Arab 
tribesmen during World War I is 
truly stranger than fiction, but the 
latest volume, by Flora Armitage, 
is probably the most unique. Un- 
der the title, The Desert And The 
Stars (Holt — Illus. — $4.00). Miss 
Armitage evaluates the many con- 
flicting characteristics of T E L's 
military - literary - scientific genius 
but treats him neither as a sub- 
limated Aladdin nor as a large-scale 
crackpot. Out comes, rather, a man 
who was bitterly angry at his home- 
land because it failed to honor 
promises he made to Arabs who 
fought against the Turks for allied 
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victory in World War I. 

Papa Married A Mormon (Pren- 
tice Hall — Non-Fic. — $3.75) de- 
serves best-seller interest because it 
contains the portraits of some very 
well drawn and interesting people. 
At the same time its author, John 
D. Fitzgerald, presents some of the 
amusing, tragic and/or inspiring 
growing pains in those early days 
of Utah when Mormons and Gen- 
tiles learned to work, shoulder to 
shoulder, in developing the new 
land. Nearly all the action takes 
a in Silverlode — half Mormon, 

alf Gentile — where Uncle Will 
Fitzgerald, a dashing gambler and 
enterprising saloon keeper, wins 
the local newspaper in a gamble. 
He turns the paper over to his 
brother Tom, who comes from the 
east in search of fortune and finds 
it in the love of a Mormon girl. 

Maxim Litvinov, one of the Old 
Guard Reds, close friend of Stalin 
and long-time leader in Soviet for- 
eign affairs, casts a shadow over 
Moscow's bright new look in Notes 
For A Journal (Morrow — Non-Fic. 
— $3.75). Soon after Litvinov’s 
death in 1952 his purported diary 
came to light in Paris. It covers 
the period from 1926 to 1939 and 
reveals that in Stalinist Russia the 
higher you stood among his friends, 
the quicker Uncle Joe might make 
you fall. In his notes, the former 
Russian Ambassador to the United 
States predicts that Russia will 
never change. Throughout the 
book runs strong undertones of 
incessant fear of swift and secret 
arrest, trial, and execution. The 
1930 blood purges are thoroughly 
dealt with. 


According to those who ought to 
know, Major Charles E. Yeager, 
USAF, is the “coolest” pilot in the 
world. As if there were any doubt 
about the long proven skill and 
courage of the famous sound- 
barrier buster, William R. Lund- 











gren sets out to prove it in Acros 
The High Frontier (Morrow - 
Non-Fic. — Illus. — $3.75). In this 
story of a test pilot, the author, and’ 
quite justly, compares Major 
Yeager’s high-speed, high-altitude, 
test flights in the Bell X-1 at a pac 
faster than sound with the pioneer 
flights of the Wrights and Lind 
bergh. Today, in 1956, flight at the 
rate of sound is almost routine; in! 
1947 it was pure adventure and 

potential dt. é 

To be candid, I believed that | 
had read the last of the World Wa 
II escape books until You'll Die In 
Singapore (Dutton — Non-Fic. - 
$3.50) came along. Here is the ex. | 
citing, well sustained, and almos 
incredible drama of how the 
author, Malay-born Sergeant Char. | 
les McCormac and three compan. 
ions (one of whom died) escape 
from a Jap prison camp and 
reached Australia after months of 
endless travels, mainly through 
jungles. Using great simplicity and 
given to understatement, _ this 
escapee gives main great credit for | 
his survival to kindhearted but Jap- 
hating natives. 

Another adventure story is cover. 
ed in the war-time biography of 
Otto Skorzeny, Nazi Commando | 
Extraordinary (Putnam—Non-fic.- 
$3.75) to employ the title of Char- ‘ 
les Foley's book. During World 
War II, Skorzeny was a man of | 
mystery who did much of Hitler's 
private cloak and dagger work. He | 
was the man who rescued Mussolini 
from a break-proof mountain top 
prison. This episode, told in de- | 
tail and from Skorzeny’s own lips, 
is a hair-raising thriller. Told also | 
is how this Nazi daredevil com- } 
manded Germans in American uni- 
forms during the Battle of the 
Bulge. He was also charged with 
trying to kidnap General Eisen- 
hower in France — a plot that} 
failed. 
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Long before she married globe- 
trotting Armand Denis and while 
she was still a New York dress 
designer, Michaela Denis would 
save her money, quit dress design- 
ing, and travel to remote corners 
with no other weapons than a well- 
loaded, quick-shooting camera. In 
Leopard In My Lap (Messner — 
Non-Fic. — Illus. — $4.95) Mrs. 
Denis talks about her adventures, 
mostly with people, natives of 
Africa, South America, and Austra- 
lia. She has a winsome way, which 
not only won her the friendships of 
the shy residents of bush and jungle 
country, but also reflects pleasant- 
ly in her style of writing about her 
experiences. Naturally, there are 
chapters devoted to stalking leop- 
ards, lions, and other creatures of 
the wild, including Birds of Para- 
dise and their unique ways of life. 


Quite another kind of book 
about wide open spaces, all in this 
country, is Mary V. Hood’s Out- 
door Hazards (Macmillan — Non- 
Fic. — $3.95) which lists some of 
the real and fancied hazards in 
Uncle Sam’s animal kingdom. Mrs. 
Hood tells fishermen, hunters, 
campers, and hikers how to avoid 
animals whose bite, sting and 
scratch could be dangerous. She 
also blasts some undeservedly bad 
reputations among animals. 


A two-volume work, embracing 
some 1600 pages and which covers 
all the known yesterdays and well 
established todays of human activ- 
ity, is The History of Civilization 
(Rinehart — Non-Fic. — Illus. — 


$20.00). This somewhat monu- 
mental work falls into two thick 
volumes. The first, called The 


Heritage of the Past, was edited by 
Dr. Stewart C. Easton, Assistant 
Professor of History at the City Col- 
lege of New York. It reaches from 
the earliest times to the close of the 
Middle Ages. The second, entitled 
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The Making of the Modern World, 
was edited by Professor Richard M. 
Brace, Associate Professor of His- 
tory at Northwestern University. 
This volume covers the era from 
the Renaissance to and including 
the start of the Atomic Age. The 
over-all impression left by a 
thorough analyses of the two books 
is that they form a solidly inte- 
grated. scholarly, and authentic yet 
highly readable evaluations of 
man’s work since the dawn of his- 
tory. Both are superbly organized. 


Better not let any trigger-happy 
youngsters around the house get a 
look at Clifford P. Westermaister’s 
Trailing The Cowboy (Caxton — 
Non-Fic. — $5.00) or sure as shoot- 
ing, this dream-destroying author 
will bite the dust. In here the 
writer comes forth with a new kind 
of early western slant on gun- 
toting, straight-shooting cowboys. 
It reveals that the kind of cowpokes 
who carried six-shooters were ex- 
tremely unwelcome and looked up- 
on with bleak disfavor by press as 
well as public in the old trail days 
of the cow range. Professor Wester- 
maister has let history speak for it- 
self through the simple expedient 
of collecting a !arge number of clip- 
pings of such cow-town newspapers 
as Dodge City, Deming, Cheyenne, 
Cerrilos, Denver, and so on. To 
some editors and reporters the man- 
on-horseback was a hero; but to 
most of them the brawl-seeking six- 
guimner was a menace and a liabil- 
ity. The editor has done a fine job 
with paste, scissors, and patience. 
In addition, he has succeeded in 
giving a fine over-all picture of the 
working cowboy, his gloomy songs, 
his tall stories, his burdensome 
days, his dangerous nights, and the 
wide-open pers Being a cow 
person was, by and large, a dull life. 


A new and awe-inspiring picture 
about man’s eternal — and not al- 
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ways victorious — battle against the 
sea is drawn by Hanson W. Bald- 
win in True Tales Of The Seven 
Seas (Hanover House — Non-Fic. — 
$3.95). One somehow concludes 
that a mighty armada, such as Ad- 
miral Halsey’s Third Fleet, could 
take all sorts of weather in its 
stride. And yet one of the most 
fascinating of the eighteen stories 
in Mr. Baldwin’s book presents a 
sweeping portrait of how battle- 
ships and carriers were pounded 
like so-many corks by a 1944 ty- 
phoon. A gripping and surprising 
true story. Other tales, told with 
rare maritime flavor, deal with 
mutiny, wreck, mystery, and battle 
at sea. Particularly recommended 
is the origin of “women and chil- 
dren first,” the so-called Birken- 
head Drill of 1852. 


When it comes to evaluating 


Cross My Heart (Greenberg — Non- 
Fic. — Illus. — —$5.00) by Frank 
Scully it is necessary to employ two 


sets of measures. And, I hasten to 
add, using either set, Frank Scully’s 
charming and inspiring autobio- 
graphy ranks as excellent, (almost 
must) reading. Cross My Heart is 
first a living record of a man’s fight 
against physical handicaps and his 
power to draw strength from the 
wellsprings of his mind and his 
soul. Measured with those yard- 
sticks, his life is inspiring. The 
other approach is that, in spite of 
these handicaps, Mr. Scully has not 
only worked his way up through 
the newspaper profession into the 
realm of outstanding film writers, 
but this despite the handicap of be- 
ing bed-ridden or otherwise immo- 
bilized. 

Her name was Reckless and she 
was — not a Horse Marine, but a 
horse in the Marines. Well re- 
membered for her heroic service on 
the Korean fronts in carrying am- 
munitions for a R/R gun crew — 
recoilless rifle. Reckless became 


not only the Daughter of the Regi 
ment but also the most beloved 
animal by all the men in the Fim 
Marine Division in Korea. Colonel 
Andrew Geer tells about her cour 
age under fire and while carrying 
backbreaking loads up steep hilk 
under rains of shells and bullets in 
Reckless (Dutton — Non-Fic. - 
Illus. — $3.50). Promoted to Ser 
geant and with a special citation 
for bravery she now spends her 
days in well-earned retirement at 
Camp Pendleton in California. 

Not so many years ago, Fiorello 
LaGuardia, as Mayor of New York 
and liberal politico cut a fairly 
wide swath in the political picture. 
To preserve the memories of that 
now seemingly forgotten impac, 
Ernest Cuneo, his law clerk and 
friend has written the story of the 
life of the very tempestuous Little 
Flower. Mr. Cuneo has a lively off 
the-record approach to his hero, 
Especially at those amusing mo 
ments when he catches his subjec 
off guard. Life With Fiorello (Mac 
millan — Non-Fic. — $4.00). 

In the summer of 1954 William 
Willis built himself a raft of balsa 
logs and alone, except for a cat and 
a bird, sailed aboard it from Per 
to America Samoa — a drift of 
some 6700 miles in weather that 
ranged from storms to doldrums. 
To say that it is a stirring story is 
to put it mildly and those who read 
Willis’ book about his venture The 
Gods Were Kind (Dutton — Non- 
Fic. — Illus. — $4.00) will realize 
that the Powers That Be were in 
deed benevolent in permitting this 
lone man to pitch his. skill, 
strength, and luck against the force 
of wind and sea. Starvation, thirst, 
and exposure were his shipmates 
but, thanks largely to extraordi- 
narily thorough preparations, 
Willis succeeds in following what 
he believes to be one of the major 
maritime trails of the ancients. 
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